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Blood Test as Proof of Kinship in Jewish Folklore* — By 
Geoege Alexander Kohut, New York City. 



Blood, among the Jews, possibly because it was held to be 
symbolic of the soul, tJ^Jfl JOfT U~\T\ (Deut. xii. 23; cf. Gen. 
ix. 4), was an object of sacred awe. Blood being the seat of 
the soul, its prominence in folklore, where it is employed for the 
binding of compacts, the sealing of kinships, for remedial, 
superstitious, criminal, and even judicial purposes, is not a sur- 
prise to the investigator. The ancient practice of covenanting 
by means of blood, still in vogue in certain parts of the world, 
forms an interesting chapter in the study of ethnic superstitions, 
and it will suffice to refer to two books on the subject, wherein 
the rite is fully described (see Paulus Cassel, Die Symbolik des 
Blutes unci '■tier Arme Heinrich," 1 von Hartmann von Ane, 
Berlin, 1882; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant,'' Philad., 
1893). It is not the design of this paper to discuss the origin 
and diffusion of the blood-rite, which has never been practiced 
in Israel, though the prevalence of the custom, even among civ- 
ilized peoples, is responsible for the horrible blood-accusation 
against the Jews through the course of the centuries (cf . H. L. 
Strack, Das Blut ini Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit, 
etc., Munich, 1900; Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. iii, pp. 260-267) ; 
nor is it necessary to set forth the many quaint and curious 
blood-superstitions as remote parallels to the legend we are 
about to present. 

However, there is one superstitious custom, not unknown to 
judicial courts, concerning which it is proper to say a word, the 
better to understand the underlying motive of the story which 
follows; it is the so-called "trial by blood," — an "ordeal of 
touch," as it is otherwise termed, — which has served, in criminal 
cases, to identify and convict a murderer. There is, namely, a 
widespread belief that the blood of a murdered man will bear 

1 Paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, in April, 1903. 
vol. xxiv. 9 
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witness against the murderer, by flowing afresh at his touch; 
the living blood crying aloud from the inanimate body for ven- 
geance. 

Trumbull has already pointed out that this blood-test is fre- 
quently met with in ancient European literature, appearing as 
early as the Nibelungen Lied, passages from which he quotes (on 
pp. 142-43 of 1st ed.). The following historic incident attests the 
prevalence of the belief in the efficacy of "the ordeal of touch" 
in the seventeenth century. It was during the trial of Philip 
Standsfield, in 1688, for the murder of his father, Sir James. 
The testimony was explicit, that when this son touched the 
body, the blood flowed afresh, and the son started back in ter- 
ror, crying out, "Lord, have mercy upon me!" wiping off the 
blood from his hand on his clothes. Sir George M'Kenzie, 
acting for the State, at the inquest, said concerning this testi- 
mony and its teachings: "But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out [with him] some 
surgeons and friends, who having raised the body, did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching it. In which, God 
Almighty himself was pleased to bear a share in the testimonies 
which we produce : that Divine Power which makes the blood 
circulate during life, has oft times, in all nations, opened a pas- 
sage to it after death upon such occasions, but most in this 
case." (See the quotations in Trumbull, loc. cit., p. 145, note 
2.) The ordeal of touch, or of "bier-right," seems to have 
been known to Shakespeare, and Mr. Henry C. Lea (Superstition 
and Force, pp. 315-23) has gathered all available data on the 
subject, recalling "an old-time Jewish custom," which the 
writer is not able to verify. Quoting from Gamaliel ben 
Pedahzur's curious Hook of Jewish Ceremonies (tr. from the 
Hebrew, London, 1738, p. 11), he says that it was the practice 
among the Jews to ask pardon of a corpse for any offences com- 
mitted against the living man, laying hold of the great toe of 
the corpse while thus asking; and if the asker had really 
inflicted any grievous injury on the deceased, the body was sup- 
posed to signify the fact by a copious hemorrhage from the nose 
(see Trumbull, I. c, p. 146). I find no reference to such a custom 
in the Book of the Pioug (Sefer ha-Hasidim), a most remarkable 
repertorium of ethics, superstition and mysticism, written in the 
Rhinelands during the thirteenth century, concerning whose 
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authorship, despite the erudite labors of Gtidemann ( Geschichte 
des Erziehungswesens mid der Cultur der Juden in Frankreich 
tmd Deutschland, Vienna, 1880), nothing definite is known. It 
is popularly ascribed to Judah Hasid, but it is not the work of a 
single writer; it is rather a production of the Zeitgeist — a won- 
derful conglomerate of the sublime and the puerile, the ethical 
and the ceremonial. Its value for the study of mediaeval folklore 
is incalculable, and to it we owe our knowledge of contemporary 
customs and superstitions. We read there (in § 1143 of the 
Basle edition, 1589, p. 114"), among other things, that when- 
ever a murderer approaches the body of his victim, the wound 
breaks out bleeding afresh, accusing him and demanding ven- 
geance. There is this curious addition : that the same wonder 
happens if anyone who has partaken of soup without eating 
bread after it should approach the corpse of a man who had 
suffered a violent death. It is therefore advisable, as a means 
of precaution against becoming a suspect in such cases, to 
always eat a crust of dry bread after drinking soup. 1 See con- 
cerning this soup-superstition the remarks of Juspa (= Joseph 
ben Phineas) Hahn (circa 1630) in his VfiMt f|DV "l£D , ed. 
Frankf. a. M., p. 205% where we read that fresh blood wells up 
from the wound of a murdered man if his body be approached 
with knife in hand. What is the origin of this fanciful tradi- 
tion ? The blood-test is, furthermore, mentioned by the zealot 
and mystic Manasseh ben Israel (1604-165?) in his D"fl fiDBO , 
Amsterdam, 1651, iii. 3. It is significant that the Jews seem 

naon nnan rnmn vty ay an anxn jttuboi . • • • ' 
*?aNe> dijo nvp ia racva mmn }o apm na ion raoi 

N'T! NpTH D'DD Wfi TTWW [soupe] Nfllf &D1 rjfo NS1D 
*?}> Hy MfilDH '73KB' 1TOK DH NfilDH "IHK H2in fi£ "73N 

t^aiK vn id 1 ?! , Kin unn Vwa ysrfln oi n¥» jinn din 
• dipt *?y t>sm ab inn D»mrr vrtBO rranrr na ownrr 

In connection with this superstition, it is interesting to read what Isaac 
b. Judah Halevi, in his Pentateuch-Commentary Pa'&neafy Rdsd (Amst., 
to Leviticus xix. 16, writes : fitf pjlliin BOITJ TV! pB* 

• uod inopj iopy n^b' rf?oa rib vty ptaw trsjn 
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to have had faith in this test, though they looked upon the 
ordeal by water as a heathenish practice (see Gtidemann, op. cit., 
p. 200, note 1). It remains to be added that the beginnings of 
this belief in the power of the blood to speak for itself against 
the violator of God's law may be found in one or two Rabbinic 
traditions not generally applied to the subject under discussion. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, tract Gittin, p. 57 b , it is recorded 
that when Cain had assassinated his brother, the latter was 
found slain with a stone, but the earth refused to receive his 
blood, meaning, of course, that the blood would not be absorbed 
(pending the punishment of the murderer?). A still more 
explicit statement of this idea is to be found in the same place 
in connection with the constantly flowing blood of the prophet 
Zechariah, which could not be stilled because of the violent 
death of so many innocents (see Winter and Wuensche, Jildische 
Literatur, i., pp. 282-283 ; P. I. Hershon, Talmudic Miscel- 
lany, London, 1880, pp. 110, 275, 276; parallel passages are Syn- 
hedrin, 96 b ; Jerus. Ta'anith, iv., 8; Midrash to Lamentations, 
to ii. 2). Arabic writers, enumerated by Max Grunbaum (Neue 
Beitr. z. semit. Sagenkunde, Leyden, 1893, pp. 237-40), iden- 
tify Zechariah with John the Baptist, whose blood, according 
to Albiruni {circa 1000 C. E.), though heaps of stones had been 
thrown upon it, "rose over them, boiling and bubbling." This 
continued to flow, proceeds Albiruni, until Nebuchadnezzar [sic] 
killed the people, and caused their blood to mingle with it ; then 
it was quiet (see E. Sachau's English translation of his Chronol- 
ogy of the Ancient Nations, London, 1879, p. 297, and addi- 
tional references on p. 437). Albiruni, of course, calls attention 
to the above glaring anachronism in the legendary version of the 
decapitation of John. According to Christian legend, the drops 
of blood visible on the so-called Johanniskraut (hypericum per- 
foratum) are of the blood of St. John, who wanders, unap- 
peased, through the world. The tradition is also known in 
Jewish sources (see Gtidemann, I. c, p. 206, note 1). 

One recalls, in passing, the annual pilgrimage paid to the 
shrine of one of the Catholic saints (St. Januarius) in Rome, on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, on which occasion, to the 
wonder of the many gaping thousands, the blood of the martyr, 
congealed in a bottle the whole year through, is seen to quicken 
and to flow afresh. 
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The belief in the accusing power of blood still exists among 
the English-speaking people, and it has manifested itself as a 
means of justice-seeking, along with ordeals of a similar nature, 
in the United States, within a few years past (see Trumbull, op. 
cit., p. 147). 

II. 

This popular and widely diffused belief in the retaliatory 
power of blood may be at the bottom of the interesting kinship- 
ordeal set forth in a story which has a strong Oriental coloring. 
In the Sefer ha-IIasidim (ed. Basle, 1581, p. 31\ § 232 1 ) we 
read the following tale : 

rwizh -pn& -hind oarrn rpv p nnyo m npyo 
,maiyo rmn mPNi ^nj pooioy -p^im nay oy o»n 
VDDtt pnnm iayn "prv\ poon ^a mm p-ixrr no '♦o» l 7 
vax nop yop m^inp pn 'njpa 133 *jk nayn -ioni 
-vnri *ma \nnrcn nayrr ona pnnrrp vd3J man 1 ? -f?rr 
an n^aa pawui lmnpp p ve runs'? prr *a» rrm 
Y?k vjtf? dpp iy ^aN ato ^laa 1 ? visb mm myo 
•f?on rf?e> npy pi -f?orr ■?« 131 1 ? w V? jnj ona-rn 
nr on rpn 1 ? rmyD 3") msn nr p pi 1 ? myo an -mtk' 
•?p dvj; noij^7 ovy np 1 ?! tr* ^SDa nr dti mx ^SDa 
oxyn np 1 ?! Din jfaj x^i nayn ^Da irwm fan' ♦a* 
ihk rpj vn »a oyya Din jfran fan ^SDa inw dpi 
p 1 ? »n nn ,xap na 1 ? ijwi poon rmyo an np^i 
♦n 1 ?! ijd k 1 ? >a avx ion pi , van nrvo ova avyn^p 
nx ^pn a*nai inx rpja ^anp »om pa -ion tfTi 00a 
k^p dv imaa roan nw^ ztryhw rwy p nam iov 
. van nop ova nnynrb er -fa 1 ? nnop ron 

"There was a man, who went on a journey, taking with him 
his servant and great wealth, and leaving his pregnant wife at 
home. It so happened that the master died and left considera- 



1 See also J. Wistinetzki's edition, Berlin, 1891, p. 91, §291, where 
several of our parallels are not given. 
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ble property, which the slave appropriated without further cere- 
mony, passing himself off as the dead man's son and heir. 
When the son grew up (to whom the widow had given birth), 
he heard of his father's death and sought out the slave in order 
to claim his property, which was forcibly withheld from him. 
Finding him so highly connected with the foremost people of 
the day, the son was afraid to press his claim, lest he lose his 
life in the bargain for his pains, and repaired, instead, to Rabbi 
Sa'adyah ben Joseph, the Gaon. Food was placed before him, 
but he left it untasted until the entire story had been told. The 
Gaon advised him to seek redress from the king, which he 
accordingly did. The king sent for Sa'adyah and asked him to 
render judgment. He ordered both son and slave to be bled and 
the blood of each to be let into separate basins. Then he caused 
some of the bones of the dead merchant to be disinterred and 
dipped them first into the blood of the slave, but the blood was 
not absorbed ; then into the blood of the son, and lo ! the bone 
forthwith absorbed it, for the two were one flesh. And Sa'ad- 
yah restored the dead merchant's property to the rightful heir 
. . . ." This is, in brief, the legend attributed to Sa'adyah 
Gaon (died 942), a Judaeo-German version of which is to be 
found in the Simhath ha-JVefesh, ed. Sulzbach, 1798, p. 11% 
and a German rendering in Tendlau's Fellmayer's Abende, p. 
262, and in the same author's Bueh der Sagen und Legenden 
jiidischer Vorzeit, 3 d ed., Frkf. a. M. 1873, p. 368. Jost 
{Gesdhichte, vol. ii., p. 235) and Rapoport (in his scholarly 
biography of Sa'adyah, Bikkure ha-Ittim. ix., p. 37, note 49) 
have both expressed strong doubts as to the Sa'adyanic origin 
of the blood-test story. ' The earlier and more elaborate recen- 
sion of the same legend as recorded in the tlD'jW *?& D'^B'O 
{Parables of Solomon?) runs as follows : 

rrm 'mob* "po in »o»a rmv ~\m oiaa n&yo 
rrm D*m d»d3ji ninetsn aray Y? vm mo ram "my 

T3 Wtfl fOlfT milTD nip D1K 1TOK 7WV HO TIT J3 t> 

u>y& db> -rojri rrpnsKa T>m rwsba fan win mm . ua 

■Rapoport says: >JH3 "pOD*? pWPT TTTO N»H pTH • • • • 

jTonaj >jv?ai mir nYruD by rrmoo • 

2 About this collection see Steinschneider in Hebr. Bibl., xviii., 38-39. 
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hn lay? u*jp trxr\ vaN no dmci ito i,inai nam 
n»3n ♦» ta enaa 1 ? Tnnn iayn nn Y?b> itini ty3 
Dy nrn iniwi on 1 ? la^m imn^rttr iy ouitra dhid'3 
miiNno noci "731N rrm uhn ft tiic poon miN *?3 
iTa 1 ? -fjpn an »ai3o man miN irn for intf? . poon 
m'a 1 ? de+7 Tnnn .lo^iy n»a*? ioflJs? vatf? n^oi vaN 
• tyfta pwaa *f? no ft ioni isnn iayn vwrp? rap 
ioni ltwn *?y lman 1 ? Tnnm *?pon ^oj nnan rtvy no 
wind notsm *ino N3N ^airi ftoy "73 ne>sn iay ft 
p mac iy Dfw»a tvd pra rftvu nana w -poon 
D^ijft -fon :idni i^on to layn *?y ^lap 1 ? i>ii jprn 
loiKi hno jon' 1 ? rwrrB> poon ^a np 1 ? *jfts b»n '.tt 
ony Da 1 ? b» *f?on ion -on Nto fprn p nnN pN ft 
ion o»iy I 1 ? b* i*? ioni i3j?n win 1 ? Nip in 1 ? if? iion 
ywrb yby pN Dfteft "p i3jft -f?on ft ion .in"? 1 1 ? 
♦js 1 ? pyrfTi niaa 1 ? Tnnn ip fprn p yoceo .tan 
"f?on i 1 ? iw iy "i^o 1 ? pyy wftn ;w oya i^on 
ONi aio any *p w dn "p rhm t ruen dn ft ioni 
win Nip 131.1 -fton no^tr poc ."f? jwn no in 1 ? 
i 1 ? ton yby u\yy ran i^on "?** -ny piyx 1 1 ? ioni ivd 
-pa no^ty T3 mix o»sr pi ft fnn n 1 ? dn i^on 'JIin 
una 1 ? no^t? ion pi V? fn»B> ua no 1 ?^ T3 win fnj 
win 1 ? Nip iv in 1 ? i 5 ? ion *pN nap Dipo nrNa j;in 
T?on 1 1 ? ion fn 1 1 ? -ion "pN iap "ran i 1 ? ion nayn 
N'ani fpr ^tr iynt "|nm i^n -fa« ^c jmr ^ Nam i 1 ? 
^aa ion ^ap* uni hn "731 dpmb> irpn Dn 1 ? ion i 1 ? 
ion yay n 1 ?! ^aoi 1,^013 atyn ^lao naj^» ion i 1 ?^ 
^ inNim osyn j?3Vi i,'?^ Di3 nnN dj V130 fprn p 1 ? 
inon to n^ ovirn nr fo Din m ini on 5 ? ion . oyn 
. . . irro by ia nn iayni una 1 ? poon ^a irm tone* ^a 

The first edition of this interesting collection of tales appeared 
in Constantinople, 1516, but they are very much older. Stein- 
schneider sees Arabic influences in the introductory words (see 
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his Manna, Berlin, 1847, p. 101, no. IX.) and assigns it, 
hypothetically, to the early Gaonic period. Its age cannot be 
determined and we must content ourselves with this rather 
vague classification. Jellinek, in republishing the story from 
the editio princeps (Bet ha-Midrash, iv., Leipzig, 1857,. pp. 
145-46; cf. also introduction, p. xiv, No. IX.), calls attention to 
a remote parallel to which we shall refer below. Variants of the 
same legend are to be found in the jmaiP? PTW]} ^V WWO > 
second ed., Ferrara, 1554 (v. Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., 
pp. 606, 624) ; in Joseph Shabhthai Parhi's N*?fl ntTl^, Livorno, 
1869, i., p. 20 b -21»; and in various MSS. 1 Johanan Allemanno 
(1435-1527), in quoting the story (in the Introduction to his 
Commentary to Canticles, called Heshek ShelomoK'), mentions 
the current superstition of the blood welling up at the touch of 
the murderer in proof of its credibility, making it plausible that 
the two traditions are inter-related. He does not seem to 
know of the early mention of the legend in the Sefer ha-Hasi- 
dim, and, as Steinschneider has pointed out, he must have bor- 
rowed it from obscure Oriental sources (see his article in Sab- 
bath-Blatt, edited by Jellinek, 1846, pp. 61-62; idem in Hebr. 
Bibliogr. xiii., 134; xviii., 39, where parallels are given). 
Allemanno's version of the tradition runs as follows : 

D»E0K »JB> p TVnW ntWD tf7. TlflD WiTON . . . . 

ity nay nrwi m on ioin nr -mtn era by onu onay 
vnft D»N3i . wa ity nay nrwi ua on tow nn to 
♦01 moon p »o . no jm» dhn pn w toa ^a jtn 
rurian aa osfriNai . tfWTOK .pro nny p«i nrrfltwi p 
irw ^ao jwnm otyj om rvyata nrnaa djoj? hn jnai 
nan nioyyo ovy jrarf7 "idni -o^a oe>a oi ono 
-irao Dia -iro* ovy froi .d^'th ob^ ip*?rn osva» 
ty oro»e> nx anai oyn *?a utf? nnwi oia ipin osfin 
mtyn pom "ipiaa ♦n > i . "ipian -# "losraa curui dot 
. losty *»* "itran nana aio pan -irwn ma pa-o -irian 



1 MS. Munich, 222, f. 75 (see references to Steinschneider, infra). 
' ! See Sha'ar ha-Heshek, ed. by Jacob ben Moses Hayyim Ibn Barukh, 
Livorno, 1790, p. 10 b . 
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Na nr »a l&fltro Men . diko pai x 1 ? Dia inxn Dxym 
onai on rorcKMrr dpp >a a^n oiry 1 ? pno oirr on**? 
mmn n^p*? awn rnrurt did watpt? no »5a o^sj 

. pnon ion rw rimm 1 ? ia lyjsa 

"Our fathers" tell the story, says the author, of a quarrel 
between two claimants, each disputing the other's right to an 
inheritance. Both declared themselves to be the legitimate 
beneficiaries of the estate of a deceased father, and each accused 
the other to be the slave and not the son of the departed. No 
witnesses or any corroborative evidence being forthcoming, 
they repaired to the judge, who submitted each to the blood- 
ordeal. He bled both claimants and ordered the bones of the 
dead man to be brought to him. That being done, he dipped a 
piece of the bone in the blood of the two claimants, in the sight 
of all the people, " wrote their respective names on the blood," 
and held them until the following morning, when it was found 
that the blood of one cleaved to the bone, but that of the other 
remained unaffected. He decided this to be a conclusive proof 
of the blood-relationship of the rightful heir. 

In connection with this the author reports the tradition that 
the wounds of a person who had suffered a violent death break 
out bleeding afresh at the touch of the murderer. 

The writing of the names on the blood of each points to some 
cabbalistic belief in the efficacy of names, and there is little 
doubt that in some earlier version of the story the E'lflDil DC 
or the Ineffable Name, was used as a test. Allemanno, the 
mystic, the teacher of the famous Cabbalistic writer Prince Pico 
de Mirandola (see Steinschneider, in Hebraische Bibliographie, 
vol. xxi, 1881-1882, pp. 109-113; 130-132; J. Perles, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der hebr. mid aram. Studien, Milnchen, 1884, p. 
191 ff.), was addicted to occultism and quotes many similar 
beliefs and traditions in his writings. The above narrative he 
concludes with the statement : fil¥p ti?it ]H fil¥p • • • • 

"Dl D'OtyjH D'.Tia N¥0» !E>N VS3£}B>D— which makes it 
evident that the source of the story of the blood-test is some 
"hidden lore," known to him by oral tradition. 

Finally, the same story is told in the ,1E>0 HDO of R. 
Moses ben Abraham of K^DOJHfl (3 d ed., Warsaw, 1876, p. 
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157, §764), a disciple of the famous Cabbalist Solomon Luria, 
without any source. There, too, the story is accredited to 
Sa'adya Gaon, proving conclusively that the author copied it 
from the Sefer ha-ffasidim. The first source of all these ver- 
sions is no doubt the Booh of Legends, composed by Rabbenu 
Nissim of Kairuan about the year 1030 (see Zunz, Gottesd. Vor- 
trage der Juden, 2< l ed. Frankf. a. M., 1892, p. 139; A. Har- 
kavy, in the Stemscimeidei\I<estschrift, Leipzig, 1896, Hebrew 
section, p. 12 and ff.). It is extant in two recensions and there 
are several editions published, the first three (Constantinople, 
1519; Venice, 1544; Ferrara, 1557) being very rare. 1 The 
Verona edition (1648) was printed under the title *£01p ,t 7 
D'tJ'POri and contains another recension of the legend: 

The only son of a rich man migrated to Africa. After a long 
absence he returned home and found that both his parents 
had died and that his father's servant was in possession of his 
inheritance. He met with rough treatment at his hands and 
submitted his case to David, who, in view of the absence of evi- 
dence, rejectedthe plaintiff's claim. Then it was that Solomon, 
the son of David, proposed the blood-ordeal. In this account 
the text reads, not as in the Sefer ha-Hasidim D"in J?73i 
DVJD, but D"Q Dtfyn #2i'J - 2 Whether the Constantinople 
edition, published in 1519, chronicles the story, we have no means 
of ascertaining. There is a strong likelihood of its having been 
borrowed by R. Nissim from the Meshalim shel Shelomoh, the 
first edition of which appeared three years before this one, at 
Constantinople. Both betray strong Arabian influence, and it 
is now known that R. Nissim's "Story -Book" was written orig- 
inally in Arabic (see Harkavy, I. c). The fact that King Solo- 
mon, the ubiquitous hero of Moslem tradition, is the judge in 
the case, would seem to point to Oriental (and possibly non- 
Jewish) origin. 

Steinschneider (in his notes on the subject, Hebr. Bibl. xiii., 
134; xviii., 39) quotes parallels from mediaeval and modern 



1 For detailed statements about author and editions, see Harkavy, I. c; 
Steinschneider, Bodl. Catalogue ; and his Hebr. Uebersetzungen d. Mit- 
telalters (Berlin, 1893), p. 933. 

2 1 am indebted for this reference to the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. A. 
S. Neumark, of New York. 
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folklore: Gesta Homanorum, ed. Graesse, ii., 174, 280; ed. 
Oesterley 608, n. 196 and 743 ( cf. also p. 165, no. 262) ; Bar- 
bazan, Fabliaux, Paris, 1808, ii., 440; Kernble, Dialogue of 
Solomon and Morolf, p. 106 ; see especially Liebrecht in Pfeif- 
fer's Germania, vol. xviii., pp. 363, 365. None of these 
authorities are accessible at the present writing; they can be 
readily verified by the specialist in folklore. It is interesting 
to record that a Portuguese version of the legend, hitherto 
Unknown, is included in a volume of tales, fancies and traditions 
of the Rabbis translated from various sources, in my possession. 
This curious and valuable collection bears the following title : 

"Liuro que contem Diuersos | contos, susesos, e Exemplos de 
grande | Moralidade e Documento, para entre | tenimento e 
introducao dos animos | Virtuozos nos caminhos de Deos; tira- 
dos | e traducidos de diuersos Liuros hebraicos; | por ordem de 
Ishack de Matatia Aboab | e copiado por seo sobrinho | Sem- 
ites Cukiel: Em Amsterdam | Anno 5436:" Reserving a fuller 
description of the MS. for another time, I subjoin, herewith, the 
text of the legend in extenso, the original orthography being 
retained throughout. It is to be found on pp. 13 a to 14 a of the 
collection, and runs as follows : 

Susedeu num homern no tempo del Rey Dauid, 
Oqual moraua num lugar ermo; e era muito rico de fazenda 
e tinha muitos seruos e seruas; tinha hum filho unico intentou 
mandalo fazer hum Viagem e carregoulhe hum nauio de diuersas 
fazendas e foy adar com sigo odito mansebo a terra de Africa 
na qual se deteue alguns annos para negosear oque leuaua, no 
meyo dos quais morreo o Pay do tal mansebo, edeixou por 
eredeiro de todas suas fazendas prezentes e auzentes ahum seo 
criado, oqual come sou logo despois da morte do amo atomar 
posse de tudo castigando eensenhoreandose demaziadamente 
sobre os demais criados de caza, com que todos sefugirao 
eficou elle s6 alegre emuy contente como senhor detoda afa- 
zenda ; e despois de Vendida toda aque ofilho hauia leuado tor- 
nouda Africa para sua caza edandos elhe anoua damorte de seo 
Pay quis hir tomar possedo que por direito lhe tocaua como ere- 
deiro forsozo, eo criado com muy asperas eescandelozas palauras 
oafrontou, e elle com arezao que tinha nao menos oagrauou, 
teque se rezolueo por fimahir pedir justisa diante del Rey Dauid 
oqual perguntou O hum ea outro se tinhao testigos para prou- 
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arem sua Verdade, eambos responderao que nao os tinhao deu 
el Rey por sentensa que o criado que estaua deposse se ficase 
com tudo, seru ser obrigado restituir couza algua, com oque 
ofilho com amargas lagrimas se postrou hua emuitas vezes a os 
pees del Rey dizendo nao era vezao nem justica que tao falsa- 
mente perdese oque por direito humano edeuino lhe tocaua; 
ouuindo SalamaS asentensa de seo Pay Dauid chamou aoman- 
sebo elhe dixe que nao deixase, de outra Ver pedir justisa ese 
por a cazo seo Pay Dauid se encolorizase contra elle lhe suplicase 
que remetese o cazo emseo poder, que elle como Salamao julgaria 
o direito, e fazendo oassy entregou el Rey Dauid o cazo empo- 
der de seo filho Salamao, oqual perguntou a aquelle mansebo se 
Sabia em que lugar estaua enterado seo Pay, erespondendo que 
nao, perguntou omesmo a o criado quedezia era odefunto seo 
Pay, respondeo que sy Sabia aonde estaua enterrado, logo lhe 
mandou Salamao que fosse a sua sepultura e lhe cortase obraso 
•eque lho trouxese [?] diante delle, como ofez, edespois mandou 
SalamaS que ambos se sangrasem, e cada qual resebese seo 
sangue em vazo aparte, dixe Selomo a ocriado do defunto que 
banhase otal braso em seo sangue e tirando o outra vez do sangue 
nao tingiu couza algua ; e despois dixe ao filho o mesmo e ficou 
obraso terguido o vermelho, com que ficou todo opouo admir- 
ado de ver tal experiensia; emandou logo SalamaS restituise 
ocriado toda afacenda a olegitimo filho do difunto por cuja 
accao se dixe ea sabentouse mais que todo o homem. 

A Judaeo-German version of the story, as printed in the Booh 
of Spiritual Delight (" Sefer Simhath ha-Nefesh "),' Sulzbach 
5558 (1798), p. ll a , runs as follows: 

pm yr &d vhjfi btu en 'm pisttn nsna nojna 
imo "n pa . rroiyo \ttt?i o»n -n ny en writ n 'jin 
bnpi e5yjp -n 'm |rx*7J -hyy ^fi en 'm ptmmm m 
fu . ]v pr pn ny emnm en tabyip "yrt \jn \ta7xn2 vfts 

- 1 See about this book M. Grunbaum, JuediscJideutsche Chrestomathie 
{Leipzig, 1882), p. 238 ff . For this reference to the Yiddish version we 
are indebted to Dr. M. Steinschneider, who, as early as 1846, called 
attention thereto. See his article " Ein Buchertitel und ein Mahrchen 

(Saadia Gaon betreffend)," in Jellinek's Sabbath-Blatt, Leipzig, 1846, no. 

16, pp. 61-62. 
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px* Ti px ip 'Jix piPJ fir px on D»n "n XTia n 
l«i -wp po oyu -wp Dpi is noio n on irx pxm 
o5jttp on x»3 Px px 'jin pbi ou ^a irx on -ioxa 
ny px itk joip3 ou exn lotjnjm loxn pnx rs pP3 
03jttp *n pjnj -iy on px pip pnx ny mi pwj pnx 
T«»p »r? o'o o»antr ♦en-u tan 'Jix jrjnia cppn "iyr px 

PX BNPU X*110 "iy On lPX M1BTT ♦BTU H B'D fXOJl 

3-1 on x»3 [««*«=] pot? px pjxj px 'Jix pn w oixn 
pop f?jrn tw tan 'Jix iejbv p rpnj?b~n) |B"\-u on in 
irx jm D'x rp xm tan [«■»»«*=] tiw *n eeny -iy pi 
-fra Dn ry "?xr "\y pw nvy px ex (myo on) on 
opw "f?o njn on irx "f?o dw pao "V rx irx px"?p 
irx yxt "n px pyj poa on ^xr iy rmyo ♦ai fn ~|xj 
[^<fer=] mix in ix h»3 ^x? p jB^rti (myo »3"» on 
oxn "]XJ ~n . po jpjn toid px p x oto n 'Jix px 1 ? 
jn pa p'Mjttp px pyro on»x ^xr p \&ny rmyo "\ 
fono pux px pa join p5xjp px 'nx pr fjn pa ioxd 
on jxoj oi^a tx h»3 jx pa lojns bh ocmy ton 'Jix 
♦33 M 3 n "ip on "jxj "n oaxn -pr jx 01^3 p»p ^a n 
'jix pxiu 0'in rn p3 en px jxoj 0173 pr pr fn px 
rx eyu px ry ^n "n pivj |'nx p3 px 7? on 0173 n 
Dpi ppj "vmi pio n^pj n i3p npn oxn pr 'jix ioxa 

.pr 

A merchant went to sea with his servant to trade in foreign 
lands, taking with him considerable means and leaving his preg- 
nant wife behind. The merchant died, and the slave, pretend- 
ing to be his lawful heir, claimed all his property, which was 
considerable. The widow had, in the meantime, given birth to 
a son, and when he was grown up, the mother said to him: 
' ' My child, your father left a great deal of money, but it is all 
in the hands of his servant. Go to him and claim your own." 
The son did so. When he got to the place where he resided, he 
found him to be a person of some authority. He had succeeded 
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In marrying into prominent families, and seemed so highly 
esteemed in society that the son was afraid to open his mouth. 
He therefore consulted the Rabbi, who was called Sa>ddyah 
the Gaon, and he refused to partake of nourishment [after the 
fatigue of his journey ?] until he had learned the status of the 
case. The Gaon advised him to carry his grievance before the 
King. He did so, and the King sent for Rabbi Sa'adyah to 
render judgment in the matter. The Rabbi proposed to put 
them through the blood-ordeal. Accordingly he had them bled, 
the blood being let into two separate vessels. Then he ordered 
that the bones of the claimant's father be fetched and that the 
bones of some other dead man be procured. First he dipped 
the bone from the stranger's body into the blood of each, but no 
visible effect being produced, he proceeded to dip the father's 
bones into the blood of the rightful son. The bone became 
red and speedily absorbed the blood, since father and son, are 
one flesh. Of course, the slave was compelled to refund him his 
patrimony. 

A similar story, minus the blood-test, is known to the ancient 
Rabbis. In all likelihood, it has served as the basis of all the 
above accounts, and it is not at all irrelevant to collate these 
older parallels with the later, more elaborate, versions. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, tract Baba Bathra, f. 58 a , we read the fol- 
lowing story: 

"A man once overheard his wife telling her daughter that, 
though she had ten sons, only one of them could fairly claim 
her husband as his father. After the father's death it was 
found that he had bequeathed all his property to one son, but 
that the testament did not mention his name. The question 
therefore arose, which of the ten was intended ? They repaired 
one and all to Rabbi Benaah and asked him to arbitrate 
among them. " Go," said he to them, "and beat at your 
father's grave, until he rises to tell you to which of you it was 
that he left the property." ' 

All except one did so; and because by so doing he showed 
most respect for his father's memory, he was presumed to be 

1 This episode reminds one strongly of the judge's advice in Lessing's 
admirable parable of the three rings in his Nathan der Tsetse— many- 
analogues of which are known in Oriental folklore (see Steinschneider's 
notes in the Zeitschrift fur hebraische Bibliographie, Frankf. a. M., 
1902). 
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the one on whom the father had fixed his affections ; he, accord- 
ingly, was supposed to he the one intended, and the others 
were, therefore, excluded from the patrimony . . . ." 

(English translation in P. I. Hershon's A Talmudic Miscel- 
lany, London, 1880, p. 142, no. 29 ; poetic paraphrase in Ger- 
man by Eduard Jacobson in J. H. Jacohson's liimmonim, Bres- 
lau, 1887, pp. 253-254. A Judaeo-German version is printed 
in the famous Ma'asebitch, no. 128 ; see Steinschneider in Sera- 
peurn, 1864, p. 71, and 1866, p. 11 ; Dukes in ha-Lebanon (Jeru- 
salem), vol. v., p. 150 and data in Hebriiische Bibliographie, 
xiii (Berlin, 1873), p. 133). 

As a somewhat remote, though none the less striking parallel 
to this cycle of legends concerning disputed legacies, may he 
cited the curious fable of the son with two heads [reminiscent 
of the Argus myth ?], claiming a double portion of his patri- 
mony, recorded by the Tosafists in Menahoth 36 a , and reprinted 
in full in Farhi's Hh>Q TVV)} , Livorno, 1869, L, pp. 21 a -21 b and 
in Jellinek's Bet ha-Midrash (Leipzig, 1857), vol. iv., pp. 151- 
152. It is too lengthy to be reproduced in full. 

Joseph Zabara, in his Book of Delight ("Sefer Sha'ashuim"), 
finished ca. 1200 '), has still another version of the old Rabbinic 
story : 

" .... A merchant of wealth untold had an only son, who, 
when he grew up, said : ' Father, send me on a voyage, that I 
may trade and see foreign lands, and talk with men of wisdom 
and learn from their words.' The father purchased a ship and 
sent him on a voyage with much wealth and many friends. The 
father was left at home with his slave in whom he put his trust. 
Suddenly a pain seized him in the heart, and he died without 
directing how his property was to be divided. The slave took 
possession of everything ; no one in the town knew whether he 
was the man's son or not. Ten years passed, and the real son 
returned, with his ship laden with wealth. As they neared the 
harbor, the ship was nearly wrecked. They cast everything 
overboard, but in vain ; the crew were all thrown into the sea. 
The son reached the shore destitute and returned to his father's 
house; but the slave drove him away, denying his identity. 



1 See about him and his interesting book of legends, the luminous 
paper by Israel Abrahams in the Jewish Quarterly Review (London, 
1894), vol. vi., pp. 502-582. 
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They went before the judge. 'Find the merchant's grave,' he 
said to the slave, ' and bring me the dead man's bones. I shall 
burn them for his neglect to leave a will, thus rousing strife as 
to his property.' The slave started to obey, but the son stayed 
him. 'Keep all,' said he, 'but disturb not my father's bones.' 
'Thou art the son,' said the judge; 'take this other as thy life- 
long slave.' " 

(Abrahams' transl., I. c, p. 521; Hebrew text in J. Bril's Jen 
Libanon, Paris, 1866, pp. 16-17, and German transl. in Winter 
and Wuensche's Jildische Literatur seit Abschluss d. Kanons, 
vol. iii., Berlin, 1897, pp. 148-149.) 

For Indian analogues and other bibliographic data see Stein- 
schneider in Hebr. Bibl., xiii., 133. He maintains that this cycle 
of stories are all based, more or less, upon the "Judgment of 
Solomon," 1 which, according to Professor Graetz and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs (see the latter's Studies in Biblical Archaeology, London, 
1893(?)), are of Indian origin. 

A modern setting of the Rabbinic story is to be found in G. 
Ben Levi's Les MatinSes dn Samedi (French), an English trans- 
lation of which by A. Abraham appeared in London, in 1846, 
under the title : Moral and Religious Tales for the Young of 
the Hebrew Faith (see pp. 90-92). 

Postscript. 

After the above was in type, my attention was called to the 
fact that the story of the blood-ordeal is also mentioned in the 
Sefer ha-Zekira edited by Rabbi JX'JD'frSO HDf , towards the 
end. See also Abraham Levinson's D'JHJO HlpD . ed. Berlin, 
1846, § 98. 

' See, however, his Hebr. Uebersetzungen (Berlin, 1893), p. 986, note 
221. 



